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THROUGH THE EYES OF AN ARTIST 


As FONZ’s third annual Wildlife Art Festival approaches, I find myself once 
again amazed at the art that will be exhibited by our 90 wildlife artists. 

Working as I do at the National Zoo, I am fortunate in my chance to ex- 
perience exotic wild animals every day. I can stop to watch a cheetah stalk 
some unseen prey, an elephant roll mightily in the dust. But looking at these 
same scenes through the eyes of an artist, I see them in new ways. In a paint- 
ing or a sculpture, the artist stops the action, giving just a hint of what came 
before and what will come next. Rather than simply watching the drama of a 
cheetah chase or an elephant dust bath, the viewer actively fills in the blanks, 
so to speak, and becomes part of the show. And this is as true of a depiction 
of an exotic elephant or cheetah as it is of a commonplace cardinal or deer. 
In fact, while wildlife art offers us visions of wildlife and wild places we may 
never have the opportunity to see for ourselves, it also helps us to appreci- 
ate—to see through fresh eyes—the familiar species that are part of everyday 
life in our urban and suburban environments. 

When FONZ began the Wildlife Art Festival, it was with this mission in 
mind: To find new ways to instill in more people an appreciation of 
wildlite—wildlife in their own backyards as well as in the remotest reaches 
of the planet—and the desire to preserve it. FONZ members and many oth- 
ers already visit the National Zoo regularly to see the wonderful exhibits and 
interesting animals that educate and inspire. Others need more: the entice- 
ment of food and entertainment at ZooFari, the mellowing music of Sunset 
Serenades, the allure of the Wildlife Art Festival. In essence, all of our special 
events have the same mission as the festival, although each with its own flair. 
We want to reach everyone we can, whatever way we can, with our message 
of wildlife conservation. And I believe that, no matter why someone comes 
to the Zoo, he or she is not likely to leave without receiving that message. 

FONZ members play a special role in helping us to carry out our mission 
of wildlife conservation. You can support us by participating in these special 
events at the Zoo, and by bringing your friends, co-workers, neighbors, and 
relatives with you. The Wildlife Art Festival is an especially good opportuni- 
ty to do this. Along with all the outstanding art, there will be musical enter- 
tainment, an ethnic food court, arts and crafts for kids, indeed, something 
for everyone. And once they’re here at the Zoo, I suspect few people will be 
able to resist a round of animal watching. 

I look forward to seeing all of you in September. 


ee 


Clinton A. Fi 


Executive Director 


P.S. The Wildlife Art Festival runs from September 18 to 21. Please check 
page 27 for details. 
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ART, FOR NATURE'S SAKE 


a Mie ee ea n killing thes would have been. Skilled i 
with guns and cameras, Mrs. ae and her husband Martin bridged 


oe aad Wionecrs-capranine on film for the a time many ie 
ae in their WS habitats. Their vivid photography opened a wa Jin 


to face with real-life hippos, giraffes, flamingos, or Komodo dragons. 
7 Friends of the National Zoo Wildlife Art Festival provides a rare oppor- 


i see, the depictions of wildlife are as varied as the which brite ee to- 
.er 90 artists and 5,000 animals of more than 500 species. 

"he spirit of Martin and Osa Johnson lives on in today’s wildlife art. Many 
he remote landscapes the Johnsons photographed are gone, converted to 


se and many other habitats is tenuous. By celebrating wildlife in art, we not 
enjoy the colors and actions of animals—we acknowledge the importance 


All photos copyright the artist, except Domino by Nancy Glazier, which is copyright Somerset House Publishing. 
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females live in “prides” of related individuals and 
occupy a traditional territory that’s handed down 
from one generation to the next. Males form 
“coalitions” that enter prides from elsewhere. Both 
males and females roar, and both sexes show exten- 
sive cooperation in territorial defense, hunting, and 
cub rearing. Females are born into prides in which 
they typically remain for their entire lives (though 
prides do occasionally split), and different prides 
compete with each other in territorial disputes. 
Males leave their natal prides when they become 
sexually mature at three to four years of age, or 
when a new male coalition moves into the pride, 
whichever comes first. Once out of the natal pride, 
male lions wander far and wide in search of food, 
females, and male companions, until they are old 
enough and have joined a large enough coalition to 
be able to take over a pride of their own and be- 
come “resident.” 

The reproductive success of a male lion—as mea- 
sured by the number of surviving offspring—de- 
pends primarily on his ability to gain and maintain 
access to a pride of females. The longer a male can 
remain with a pride, the more offspring he will be 
able to sire. But males on average are able to hold 


onto a pride for only two to three years, just the 
minimum amount of time to successfully rear one 
cohort of cubs. Most coalitions are evicted from 
their pride by a larger rival coalition. Once evicted, 
male groups are rarely able to become resident in a 
pride again. Competition for residence in a pride 
can be very intense, with larger groups dominating 
smaller ones in aggressive encounters, much like ri- 
val street gangs fighting over turf, only in this case 
the lions are fighting not for territory but for the fe- 
males on it. The best predictor of success for a male 
is thus the size of his coalition; larger coalitions 
gain residence sooner, remain resident longer, and 
thus have more surviving cubs per male than do 
smaller coalitions. It’s necessary, therefore, for a 
wandering male or pair of males to find compan- 
ions. 


Ownership 

You might think that nomadic males in search of 
companions would roar to advertise themselves to 
other nomads. In fact, this doesn’t seem to be the 
case. With the help of Karen, I observed males from 
seven different nomadic coalitions (often formed of 
just a single male) for from six to 48 hours straight, 


John Cavallo 


Adult male lions 
wander far and wide 
until they form a 
coalition that ts 
powerful enough to 
take over a pride and 
become “resident.” 
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This radio-collared 
female lion and her 
comrade can better 
defend their cubs from 
dangerous males by 
banding together and 
roaring together. 
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starting at night when they would be likely to roar. 
In 13 nights, we never heard a nomadic male roar. 
In contrast, when we followed resident males in 12 
different coalitions, they roared at least once, and 
usually many times in 20 out of the 24 nights we 
spent with them. Additional observations also 
demonstrated that resident males only roar when 
they are on their own territory. So the first thing we 
can say about roaring in males is that it is a display 
of ownership that is only given by residents on their 
own territory. (This is probably true for females as 
well, although in their case they are born into terri- 
tory ownership, and if they split from their natal 
pride will still roar to defend a subset of the origi- 
nal pride range.) 

However, otherwise nomadic males do roar 
when they join up with a solitary female during her 
estrous period. (A solitary female is either the last 
survivor of her pride, or has left the pride for one 
reason or another.) I regularly spotted male lions 
on the plains during the wet season, probably fol- 
lowing the migratory wildebeest and zebra, and 
they would associate with a solitary female until the 
herds moved on. While thus temporarily resident 
they would roar. But perhaps they knew that single 


females typically are unable to raise cubs to adult- 
hood, for when the herds left, so did the males. 


Infanticide 

Without resident males or other females to help 
with protection, a female’s cubs are vulnerable. 
When new males enter a pride they kill all the cubs 
too small to escape them. This is advantageous for 
the males because it ends a mother’s investment in 
her cubs and brings her back into estrus on average 
eight months sooner than if she cared for her cubs 
until they became independent. Infanticide is decid- 
edly not advantageous for females, however, and 
they have evolved a number of counter-strategies to 
avoid it. In fact, infanticide may be the driving 
force behind female sociality. Traditionally, lion 
grouping was explained by the advantages of coop- 
erative hunting. However, studies by Craig Packer, 
Anne Pusey, and David Scheel demonstrated that 
groups of two or more females are far better at de- 
fending their cubs from potentially infanticidal 
males than are singletons, but are not better at 
hunting. In addition to forming groups capable of 
physically attacking strange males, females can 
minimize the risk of infanticide by moving away 


John Cavallo 


from the roars of strange males, and by avoiding 
new males that associate with other females in the 
pride. 

Part of the work that Karen and I did together 
was to investigate the role of roaring in infanticide 
avoidance. We had seen that females and males 
roared to advertise their territory ownership to ri- 
vals of the same sex, and to recruit aid from distant 
companions. When Norm responded to the roars of 
the Gol Uniteds, he was both advertising his owner- 
ship of the roaring females, and communicating his 
location to the females out on the plains. But fe- 
males with cubs are faced with a dilemma. Roaring 
may be a cheap alternative to fighting same-sex in- 
truders, but if non-resident males are attracted to 
female roars, by roaring she could be luring males 
in to kill her cubs. We tested this idea with play- 
back experiments. 

Playback experiments involve playing the record- 
ed roar of one lion (or more) over a loudspeaker to 
another lion (or group of lions). During our nightly 
watches we had amassed a veritable library of lion 
roars, so now we played some back to test our hy- 
pothesis. For each experiment, we placed the loud- 
speaker in some brushy cover 650 feet from our 


subject, wound out about 330 feet of speaker cable 
to position our vehicle away from the speaker, and 
at dusk played the roar sequence at a volume calli- 
brated to be realistic (about 115 decibels at one me- 
ter). Then we videotaped the lion’s response from 
the safety of our car, and analyzed his behavior 
from the tape. To test whether non-resident males 
were attracted to female, but not male, roars, we 
played the roar sequences of male and female lions 
to these males. Our first results showed convincing- 
ly that non-resident males would indeed approach 
the roars of temales, but never those of males. Now 
we could test something more interesting: Can fe- 
males, by roaring as a group, keep potentially in- 
fanticidal males from approaching them? We 
played both one- and three-female roars to non-res- 
ident males and found that these males were indeed 
far more likely to approach one female roaring than 
a trio. So it appears that by banding together, fe- 
males benefit not only by being better able to de- 
fend their cubs in direct encounters with potentially 
infanticidal males, but also because by roaring to- 
gether they minimize the chance that these encoun- 
ters will occur at all. 


seis 


Without resident males 
or other females to 
help with protection, a 
female’s cubs are 
vulnerable to strange 
males. 
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Marta Youth 


To protect her cub, a 
female will move away 
from the roars of 
strange males, and 
avoid new males 
associating with other 
pride members. 
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Attracting Mates 

However, females aren’t always roaring “get lost” 
at potential suitors. As part of my research I tran- 
quilized a number of male lions to take blood sam- 
ples and to attach radio collars to aid in relocating 
them. Once, I immobilized a male in consort with 
an estrous female. I hadn’t seen the two mating be- 
fore this, but after the male was fast asleep the fe- 
male decided it was time, and walked sinuously by 
his sleeping form, back and forth, her tail lashing 
her receptive scent under his nose. When after a few 
minutes of this he still hadn’t responded, she 
walked off—one can only guess at her thoughts— 
and started roaring, even though it was midday and 
a highly unusual time for a lion to roar. She contin- 
ued roaring until the male awoke from his drugged 
sleep and rejoined her. Why did she roar? Probably 
the simplest explanation is that since she was in es- 


trus and her first male had lost all interest in her, 
she meant to attract a new one. 

While roaring can attract males when females 
want them, females have more tricks for getting the 
males they want to sire and protect their cubs. Fe- 
male lions, it turns out, may be good at inciting 
competition between male coalitions. It would be to 
a female’s advantage to get as large a male coalition 
into her pride as possible, for a large coalition will 
tend to stay with the pride longer than a smaller 
one, and thus a female’s cubs are more likely to 
have time to grow to adulthood safely. One way a 
female can incite competition between different 
coalitions is by sneaking off to mate with outside 
males when she comes into estrus. If she mates with 
non-resident males they will believe they are territo- 
ry Owners, start roaring, and draw the wrath of the 
true residents down upon them. If the new males 
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are in a larger coalition than the old, a takeover 
may occur and the old males be driven off. In either 
case the female is likely to end up with the larger 
coalition. As long as her cubs are big enough to 
avoid the new males, she has little to lose. The only 
risk is that she could get pregnant by a male that is 
subsequently driven off, only to have her cubs, 
when they’re born, killed by the eventual resident 
males. She minimizes this risk through a peculiarity 
of her fertility cycle: When mating with an unfamil- 
iar male a female typically won’t conceive for three 
months—plenty of time for the different coalitions 
to work out who stays and who goes! 


Terriforiality 

With females possibly scheming against them, and 
rival males always ready to step into their shoes, 
resident males must be constantly vigilant to keep 
strange males out of the pride territory. Because 
males are resident with a pride for such a short pe- 
riod of time—two to three years on average—and 
rarely get a second chance at residence (and thus at 
reproductive success), it is worth it for them literal- 
ly to fight to the death to defend their females and 
cubs. However, if there are cheaper ways to keep 
intruders out than fighting every one that wanders 
through, that’s even better. Roaring is well suited to 
that function: it can be heard for miles, it proclaims 
the caller as a territory owner, and it informs the 
listener of the caller’s sex and location. But there is 
a problem with roaring to keep rivals away—the 
problem of honesty. 

Spoken intentions are notoriously unreliable. 
Most of us have experienced how easy it is to lie 
with words and tones of voices—types of vocal 
“sionals.” The problem with using words to convey 
information that must be believed, and with using 
vocal signals in general, is that they are too easily 
falsified. They are what researchers call “conven- 
tional” signals, meaning there is nothing to guaran- 
tee their honesty. In contrast, “assessment” signals 
are those such as body size or beards that tell some- 
thing about an individual that cannot be faked. 
Thus to really convince a rival to stay away, a lion 
should use an assessment signal. He should (and of- 
ten does) show up to demonstrate to the interloper 
how capable he, the legitimate owner, really is. Af- 
ter all, owner or not, any lion could proclaim him- 
self one by roaring, and just because he roars 
doesn’t mean that he really will attack an intruder. 
Or does it? 

There are two ways that a conventional signal 
such as roaring can be made honest. The first is to 
convey information that cannot be faked—a pass- 
word, for example; the second is to constantly call 
the bluff of liars. Lions seem to do both. As men- 
tioned earlier, it’s the size of the coalition that best 
determines the outcome of aggressive encounters 


between male groups: three will defeat two, four 
will defeat three, and so on. Members of a coalition 
often roar in group choruses in such a way that 
makes it obvious that they are roaring together and 
not in competition with each other. One lion will 
start the roar sequence; part-way through, his com- 
panions will join in, usually one at a time; and the 
male that began the chorus will often end it as well, 
almost always contributing more grunt elements 
than do his companions. A consequence of this 
structure is the honest advertisement of group size: 
A group chorus cannot be imitated by an individual 
or by a smaller group, and is unlikely to be pro- 
duced accidentally by roaring competitors. 

Male lions also call the bluff of any roaring 
would-be resident. If an intruder roars inside an 
owner’s territory, he is confronted, escorted away, 
or attacked. I confirmed the generality of this 
through a series of 40-some playback experiments 
in which I broadcast strange male roars to residents 
within their territory. In almost every case, the 
owner aggressively approached the speaker, looked 
around for the intruder, and only then started roar- 
ing himself. Since the entire genetic future of a male 
depends upon his remaining resident with a pride 
long enough for cubs he has sired to survive, it’s in 
his interest to respond to intruders every time. If he 
ignores a challenge once and new males supplant 
him in the pride, all his offspring will be killed. So a 
resident male keeps his declaration of ownership 
and intent to defend the pride honest by consistent- 
ly challenging any intruder that disregards his roar. 

Battle-scarred Norm undoubtedly knew those 
were his pride females calling from the plains. Per- 
haps he could also hear which males from the 
neighboring prides were close to his territory that 
night, which female roaring by herself was in es- 
trus, which females were simply looking for their 
companions, and where his partner Snag was from 
his voice in the darkness. As an observer eavesdrop- 
ping into this acoustic world, I could make out only 
a tiny part of all that was proclaimed and heard. 
Warnings, welcomes, mate attraction and repul- 
sion, declarations of ownership and of group size— 
they were all broadcast through the darkness that 
night on Lion Kopje. Resident lions roared and no- 
madic males made their way silently around them, 
jackals and hyenas proclaimed their own messages 
to the listening night, and I climbed into the back of 
my truck, happy to sleep in a world where wild 
things still roar. 


Jon Grinnell is an assistant professor of biology 
at The College of Wooster in Wooster, Ohio. When 
not sorting out the functions of lion roars, he stud- 
ies the vocalizations of other animals such as red 
squirrels and eastern chipmunks. 
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If you’ve spent any time at all on the Internet, you know that finding 

) can be more like 
hacking your way through a jungle than cruising along the information 
highway. And when it comes to finding animal information, the jungle is 
vast and strewn with detours to dead ends. Simple 
searches on engines such as Alta Vista yield about 
100,000 matches to the word “tiger.” Among the first 
50 matches are sites for Tiger River Spas, the Detroit 
Tigers, and tiger salamanders and tiger snakes, but none 
about the big striped cats. To help you through the jun- 
gle, ZooGoer will occasionally offer some pointers. You 
can go directly to sites mentioned here through the Links 


page of FONZ Online (www.fonz.org/links.htm). 


ee 


If you are interested in tigers, there is no better place 


= 


ES, 


to go than the International Tiger Information Center 


Baas: 


Ess 


(www. Stigers.org). Called Stigers for the five remaining 
subspecies of tigers, this site is designed for casual visitors looking for the 
weight of a Bengal tiger as well as for tiger specialists checking out the 
latest statistics on tiger numbers. No matter what you want to know 
about tigers, you'll probably find it here. Nicely designed with plenty of 
pictures and even a gallery of tiger calls, it also has sections for kids, in- 
cluding an interactive tiger adventure story and an art gallery of kids’ 
pictures of tigers. 

Bat Conservation International (www.batcon.org) is a 
great stop if you’re interested in the denizens of the dark. 
The site includes bat trivia (African heart-nosed bats can 
hear the footsteps of a beetle walking on sand more than 
six feet away), bat pictures and calls, reading lists, in- 
structions for building bat houses, and articles from 
BCI’s BATS magazine. 

For authoritative capsule accounts of hundreds of 
species from echinoderms to mammals, look no further 
than the Animal Diversity Web from the University of 
Michigan’s Museum of Zoology 
(www.oit.itd.umich.edu/projects/ADW). You'll have to go elsewhere, 
however, for the bells and whistles—there are no pictures, sounds, or 
movies here. Check out Primates at Home, which offers pictures, vocal- 


izations, and sounds (for example, a mountain gorilla belch vocalization 


The Tiger Information Center is dedicated to providing information to help preserves 
remaining five subspecies of tigers. To leam more about tigers, just click on the eae 
seaxch our site, or go to the site map. If you have more questions, email us or call us 
1-800-5Tigers. 
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ecology, tigers in trouble, zoo tigers, and 
more! 


Cubs ‘n Kids, Fun facts, tiger quizzes, and 
more kid's stuff. 


Tiger Adventures. Zoo Tiger, our second 
interactive adventure, is now online! 


Conservation. Orgenizations involved in 
tiger conservation. 


Research Center, Projects and reports 
from the experts. 


Who Are We? About the Tiger Information 
Center. 
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}] respect copyright restrictions. If youre using Netscape, you should ALSO set it to iew for 
| viewing the pictures. Otherwise, you will have to suffer with poor color mapping. 


We've been HotSauced! Download the plug-i then fly throug 


Department of Entomology & Nematology 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32611-0620 
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Exhibitions 
High eit here are some of the most exciting exhibitions this season -- Fossil 


; Endangered! @ World ot Risk ; Expedition: Treasures ; and 
re Fossils , 


ANGERED! Fossil Halls 


Te Hl peated fossil hale 

8 st ond most 
poked exray ppd al fossils 
in the world, Visitors to the 
Museum follow the remorkable and 
dremeatic story of vertebrate 
oreleraa, 8 story extending back 
some 500 million years, slong 
giont "fernily tree’ of vertebrates, 


Expeditions 


Hea 
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and the sound of silverback chest-beating), range maps, and short ac- 


counts of six African primates (www.indiana.edu/~primate/primates.html). 


If you’re interested in insects or just a fan of animal trivia, go the Uni- 


versity of Florida’s Book of Insect Records 
(gnv.ifas.ufl.edu/~tjw/recbk.htm). In 23 chapters, you can 
find answers to such pressing questions as which insects 
are the fastest flyers, most toxic, the least specific suckers 
of vertebrate blood, and which have the most spectacular 
mating rituals. The prize for the last goes to a bee in 
which “a comet of drones pursues the female with the 
winner forfeiting a portion of his phallus at the end of 
coitus and dying soon after.” Also worth brief looks are 
B-EYE (cvs.anu.edu.au/andy/beye/beyehome.html), which 
offers glimpses of how bees see the world, done by a neu- 
roscientist studying bee vision, and MicroAngela 


(www.pbrc.hawaii.edu/bemf/microangela), which dis- 


=3 Netscape: Vertebrate Fil 


ijemnee to the 
Vertebrate Flight Exhibit 


The UCMP's new mounted cast of, 


A feeling of jealousy is common, and understandable, when we cetch a flicker of 
movement out of the corner of our eyes, end look to see a bird 


merrily thy 
the ot, as if it were so simple and numdene to fly, has achieved 
this century; ities ver toba ning have Vere Pesce oe obility of 
years, ond the insects were masters of the air long before that. So 
nust seem to them, hound to the Earth Resear gprs 


|| Welcome to the UCMP's exhibit on Vertebrate Flight, one of our "stand-slone" exhibits; independent of the 
| rest of the on-line museum, We exe proud to bring you this exhibit on flight as part of our initiative to further 
| public understending of science. 


; If you axe wondering how we recommend traveling through these exhibits, follow the sequence of links 
: provided, Enter now, and find the answers to questions humans have contemplated for millenia, Keep your 


eet on the ground, though! 


Topics to Investigat 


i Iris advisable to follow the page links as they are situated, but feel free to negotiate your own way through 
}| the sites using the Table of Contents below. 


plays stunning scanning electron microscope images of tubeworms, tiger 


lily pollen, the mouth of a blood snake, and many others. 


Many museum sites offer virtual exhibits. Notable for its depth and 


breadth is the Vertebrate Flight Exhibit at the University of California’s 


Museum of Paleontology (www.ucmp.berkeley.edu/vertebrates/flight/en- 


ter.html), which covers everything from the evolution to the physics of 


flight in birds and bats, with links throughout to other 


parts of the museum. At the American Museum of Natur- 


al History (www.amnh.org/Exhibition), you can take a 
virtual tour of a well-done endangered species exhibit 
that covers animals from tigers to tree snails, as well as 
take tours related to fossils and museum treasures. 

Finally, if you’re looking for wildlife information, start 
your search at the Electronic Zoo (netvet.wustl.edu/), a 
vast compilation of animal and wildlife links. While not 
very selective (it’s amazing how many kids post pages 
about their favorite creatures), the site’s links will help 
you avoid sports teams, spas, and other dead ends in the 
Internet jungle. 


—Susan Lumpkin 
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http ://netvet,wustl.edy 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT AMAZONIA: 

Working the Urban Jungle 

As they roam around the re-created rainforest of Amazonia, visitors 
can peek into the field station of a fictitious research scientist, Dr. 
Brasil. The elusive doctor always seems to have just left, venturing 
out into the field while visitors stay behind to peer at his tanks of 
specimens and peruse tacked-up newspaper articles about the most 
recently discovered species of the Amazonian rainforest. The field 
station is always full of new information and meticulously laid 
out—so much so that you would 
swear someone really is spending 
hours each day there. That 
“someone” is the exhibit’s staff. 
Keepers, those animal lovers in 
shorts and hiking boots, are the 
real Dr. Brasils, setting up the 


field station in the early 
mornings for each new day of visitors. 

Amazonia’s lush forest requires constant attention and keepers 
are always on the move. “So many of our activities are out in the 
public,” explains Amazonia keeper Blake 


Rushin. Whether they are hanging over 


NEW WIN 1997, : 


“—_ Don't + miss baby ee 
I rhinos Chitwan — 
and Himal, boin 
in the fall of 
1996. 


i s oe a 
with snouts built 
for snorting, are 


among the Zoo's newest Pca look for 2 
ees foo. ree 


. The Tos S ener been nee ey o ae 
the outdoor exhibit across from Lot A, and . 
 Bactrian camels have moved to the former ee : 
bison area next fo the Small Mammal : 
House during the construction el 

- Grasslands. - 


ce = ie new cee: Seis Coley, 
- sls learning has 1 never been s so > much 


_ Chece out the sanilete Wildlife Walls 
around the Lion/Tiger exhibit, then ak on 

/ ony information station how ae name can | 
linger at the Zoo long, after you ‘ve sees ne 
_ home. : 


BLAST FROM THE PAST 

During World War Il, all of the Zoo's 
venomous snakes were sent to zoos in the 
middle of the country. Officials feared the 
snakes would escape and threaten human 
lives if the capital were bombed. 


walls to pull away dead leaves clogging 
water filters, balancing on rocky ledges to 
lower bundles of lettuce and other 
vegetables into the simulated river for large 
schools of tropical fish to nibble on, or 
rapelling down walls to clean the acrylic 
tank-view windows, Keepers often find 
themselves part of the exhibit as well. 


continues on page 2 


Join FONZ Today! 

Ask at any information station or gift shop 
about the benefits of being a member of 
Friends of the National Zoo. If you join, 
right away you'll park free and enjoy a 20- 
percent discount in the shops. Plus, you'll 
receive six stunning issues of ZooGoer in the 
next year. And that’s just the beginning. 
From out of town? Ask about FONZ’s special 
membership for far-flung friends. Call 
202.673.4961 for more information. 


Do The Zoo '97 
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JumBo-SIZED MEAL 


An elephant alone may 
eat up to 175 pounds 
ot tood—hay, fruits, 
and vegetables—each 


day! 


ANIMAL EVENTS AT THE NATIONAL Loo 


(Daily unless otherwise noted.} 


10.30 a.m. 


|| 00 a.m. 


[1 15 a.m. 


1 30am. 


1:00 p.m. 


Marabou Stork Feeding 
Outside yard, behind the Bird House 


Elephant Foot Care 
Outside the Elephant House 


(inside in inclement weather] 


Giant Panda Feeding 
Outside yard at Panda House 


MeetaKiwi (Monday/VWednesday/Friday) 
Outside yard at Bird House 


(inside in inclement weather] 


Aldabra Tortoise Feeding 


Outside Reptile Discovery Center; 
trom mid-May through June 


Orang utans leave Great Ape House for Think Tank via 
the O-line cableway. This is the best time to see them, 
though they come and go from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Meet a Flamingo Keeper a through Friday) 


In front of flamingo exhibit 


Elephant Training 
Outside the Elephant House 


[inside in inclement weather) 


Sea Lion Training 
Sea Lion Pool 


Brown Pelican Feeding 


Wetlands Exhibit 


SUNSET SERENADES 


Top off your day at the Zoo with a mellow evening of music! Every 
Thursday from June 26 through August 7, you can sit back on 
Lion/Tiger Hill and enjoy a tree concert featuring music from Celtic folk 
to Jamaican reggae and rock ‘n’ roll. The outdoor concerts run from 
6:30 to 8:00 p.m. unless interrupted by rain, and the Mane Restaurant 
is open for refreshments. Ask at any Information Station to find out 


who's on the schedule, or call 202.673.4717 for information. 
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Keepers play a variety of roles in Amazonia, from animal handler 
: to teacher and tour guide. They answer questions about plants and 
: animals, point out shy or camouflaged animals to visitors, and — 
: guide children and adults through Dr. Brasil’s research station. “We 


: don’t have labels on plants; we have people out there to talk about 


them,” says Rushin. “That was a choice.” In 
addition to keepers, Amazonia also has 
specially trained FONZ interpretive 
volunteers who roam the exhibit in order 
to help visitors see the often hidden 
creatures. 

Keepers work with the public most at Dr. 
Brasil’s field station, where visitors often 
raise questions while they come face to face 
with piranhas, red-footed tortoises, and 
dart-poison frogs. 

Keepers find that their role as educators is 
necessary in Amazonia—though the exhibit 
is filled with information, very little of it is 
obvious to the untrained eye. “Since this is 


a habitat exhibit, to maximize your view of 


continues on page 3 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The Zoo is celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the arrival of Hsing-Hsing, our male 
giant panda, at the National Zoo. Along 
with Lingling, who died in 1992, Hsing- 
Hsing was a gilt trom the People’s Republic 
ot China. 


animals you need to 
look for them a little 
harder. If you’re used 
to doing birding 
outdoors, you'll enjoy 


it,” says keeper Ed 


‘ — Smith. “Otherwise you 
might find it frustrating, because the sloth might be sleeping under 
some leaves and then you don’t see anything. So, take your time.” 
Amazonia also comes equipped with detailed “field guides” 
hanging from railings; zoogoers can try to identify which of the 
twelve or so bird species—hummingbirds, honeycreepers, tanagers, 
sunbitterns, and red-crested cardinals—they see flitting through 
the foliage or streaking past. 

Keepers enjoy their interaction with zoogoers, but they also cite 
working in a mixed-species exhibit as a major Amazonia attraction. 
“The nice thing about working with a mixed-species exhibit is you 
really do learn about all different types of plants and animals,” says 
Ed Smith. And while every keeper has his or her own area of 
expertise—Rushin works primarily with fish, keeper Melanie Pyle 
primarily with plants, and so on—everyone eventually learns to do 
everybody else’s job. “It’s like being a jack-of-all- 


trades,” notes Supervisor Vince Rico. 


LyuIBIT ROUNDUP 


LION/TIGER EXHIBIT 

Divided into three hilly enclosures, this exhibit 
houses the Zoo's Bengal and Sumatran tigers and 
one female and two male lions. Cats are rotated 
on and off the exhibit, so one day you might see 
Bengal tigers with regular orange and black 
coloring, while the next day, the white tiger might 
be out. 


AMAZONIA 

More than 350 plant species thrive in this indoor 
raintorest. Scan the shadows and dripping 
foliage tor Goeldi’s and titi monkeys, a sloth, 
tropical tanagers and honeycreepers, and listen 
for the high-pitched calls of dartpoison frogs. 

The Amazonia Science Gallery, the Zoo's newest 
exhibit, is attached to the rainforest. Here visitors 
can explore how science is constantly honing our 
views of the natural world, and meet scientists 
who are working in the Gallery's labs. 


REPTILE DISCOVERY CENTER 

Voted outstanding brick building in the eastern 
United States in 1931, this is the home of a 
variety of lizards, snakes, turtles, and crocodiles, 
some amphibians, and interactive activities that 
let kids understand why reptiles and amphibians 
do the things they do. Look around the back of 
the building tor Komodo dragons, alligators, and 
other crocodiles, as well as the entrance to the 
Invertebrate Exhibit. 


INVERTEBRATE EXHIBIT 


All seven Amazonia staff have volunteered or SMALL BUT DEADLY From one-celled organisms to 
Tiny dartpoison frogs intelligent octopuses, this exhibit 
worked in other exhibits before and recognize how produce some of the displays greater animal diversity 
| 7 . th ther Z hibit. 
different Amazonia is. Amazonia is the most species- a aoe reve Gat 
rich exhibit at the Zoo, housing not only mammals, C0 OCOCO0OF aiinees cutter ant colony, examine tiny 


animals in samples of local soil, 


birds, and reptiles, but more than 2,600 fish. With of skin secretion from check out live corals and sea 


the most poisonous of 
more than 350 plant species, the Amazonia exhibit these trogs is enough to 
kill you. Look for dart 
poison frogs in the 


Reptile Di 
By working largely with plants and fish and Pt = eee Fane on plants and the animals that 


also houses the Zoo’s greatest botanical collection. 


filtration devices, Amazonia keepers don’t always 
have the same personal connection with the animals 
they might have working with elephants or other 
large mammals. Amazonia’s Goeldi’s and titi 
monkeys have managed to make some personal 


continues on page 8 
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stars, and get close-up views of 
many other odd-looking 
creatures. At the end of the 
exhibit is Pollinarium, an exhibit 


pollinate them. Walk indoors 
amid flowers that bloom year 
round and watch the buttertlies 
and hummingbirds that visit 
them. You can also view the 
year-round activities of a hive of 
honeybees, visible behind 


continues on page O 
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RARE FINDS 


Some of the world’s rarest animals live at the 
Zoo. Here’s a map showing where you can find 
them and an estimate of how many are let in — 
the wild. For comparison, we show one of the 


world’s most abundant species—also seen at the 


Zoo! : 
Red Wolf : 50-100* 
Rare Island Birds 
Bali Myna 100-200 
Guam Rail extinct in wild 
Nene — ooU 
Blacktooted Ferret <900* 
Sumatran Tiger 500 
Golden Lion Tamarin /Q0O** 
Giant Panda | GOC 
Speke’s Gazelle | 1,000 
Cuban Crocodile 2 O00 
Greater One-horned : 
Asian Rhinoceros 2,000 
Komodo Dragon 4 000-5,000 
Grevy's Zebra 6,000 
Cheetah 9, 000-1 2,000 
Spectacled Bear 10,000 
Orang utan 5 000-10 000 
Human 3, 700 COO COO 


OON OAR 


. 


. * 


AKwn—o 


*WWas extinct in the wild: these are reintroduced animals. 
**Includes wild and reintroduced animals. Do The Zoo (97 
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THe Zoo's HipDEN TREASURES 


Tips tor tinding Zoo animals and plants off the beaten path: 


BEHIND THE BIRD HOUSE 

Follow the path around the lett side of the Bird House to see some of the 
world's largest birds: five crane species, cassowaries, kori bustards, rheas, 
goliath herons, and others. 


GOLDEN LION TAMARIN TRAINING GROUND 

Along a quiet path through the woods, between the Elephant House and 
Beaver Valley, summer visitors will tind a pair of golden lion tamarins 
roaming tree. Volunteers caretully watch these primates, which are trainees 
tor release back into their Brazilian dry torest habitat 


FOREST CARNIVORES 

Between the prairie dogs and the police station, a winding path takes you 
to enclosures housing the bobcat, a weaseHike cat called the jaguarundi, a 
western African mongoose called the cusimanse, and raccoonike coatis. 


SERVALS AND LEOPARD 

Most visitors check out Lion/Tiger Hill, but not all take the short path 
adjacent to this exhibit to see the lanky servals and the leopard, which live 
in enclosures amid bamboo and other dense foliage 


DEER YARDS 

Troop up the path behind the bongo yard for a great view looking down at 
these striped antelope. The path leads to one of the quieter corners of the 
Zoo, where shy Burmese brow-antlered deer, also known as Eld’s deer, 
live. You can also enter the back of the Outdoor Flight Exhibit trom this path 
and walk through this exhibit to the Bird House 


THEME GARDENS 

The Zoo's theme gardens highlight plants that are important to humans and 
animals alike These include the American Indian Heritage Garden (beside 
the Small Mammal House}, the African American Heritage Garden (beside 
Gibbon Ridge on the Great Meadow), and a butterfly garden (behind the 

Reptile House). 


SPEKE’S GAZELLE 


Easily missed by visitors entering the Zoo from the top or bottom of the hill, 
a path leads past one of the Zoo's newest mammal residents, the rare 
Speke’s gazelle trom northeast Africa 


BAT CAVE 
Indoors at the Lion/Tiger Exhibit, you can see two kinds of bat and blind 
cave fish. 


@eseesesvueeoeveeoeevoeeeeeeaeaoeeeovneoneeezuecseeneaveanee eevee venue eee oe eeoeoe oe 8G 


Hey BUFFALO BILL 
In 1904, Butfalo Bill Cody left a small herd of 


buttalo—now more accurately called bison—at 
the National Zoo. 
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[oo BaBiés 


Spring and summer is the best time for Zoo babies. Among the 
expected arrivals for 1997 are a baby lowland gorilla in April or 
May, a baby giratte during the summer, and a baby Speke’s 
gazelle. Check the Reptile Discovery Center and Small Mammal 
House, where babies are almost always on exhibit. Also, pygmy 
marmosets (Small Mammal House and Great Ape House] 

and prairie dogs (near Mane Restaurant) often have babies in late 
spring and summer. 
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panes of clear acrylic. Open Wednesday 
through Sunday. 


CHEETAH CONSERVATION STATION 

A total of six cheetahs live at this exhibit, but they 
do not stay in the same place. They are regularly 
rotated from enclosure to enclosure so they get a 
change of scenery. The grassy enclosures 
simulate the African plains, and the cheetahs 
otten use the hilly vantage points to look down on 
their keepers. Females live alone, while males live 
in two-cat coalitions as they do in the wild. 


BIRD HOUSE/WETLANDS EXHIBIT 

The Wetlands Exhibit outside the Bird House is 
home to representatives of more than onethird of 
the world’s duck species, and many other kinds 
ot water birds. Wild Cooper's and red- 
shouldered hawks occasionally buzz low over the 
ducks. Inside the Bird House is a simulated jungle 
with treetlying tropical birds. Beside the Bird 
House is the impressive Outdoor Flight Exhibit, 
home to birds of the woods and waters of the 
Americas. 


GREAT APE HOUSE 

Be sure to check the large ficus trees just inside 
the front door for free-ranging pygmy marmosets. 
From the Great Ape House, orang utans climb 
the green tower and “commute” to Think Tank. 
Follow the path behind the Great Ape House to 
see the lowland gorilla family relaxing in their 
outdoor yard. 


THINK TANK 

One of the newest Zoo exhibits, Think Tank 
explores animal intelligence and behavior. 
Watch the fascinating interactions between 
members of a Sulawesi crested macaque group 
and between Zoo staff and the orang utans that 
visit the exhibit via the O-line cableway. 


SMALL MAMMAL HOUSE 

From brightly colored Prevost’s squirrels to 
bushbabies and sluggish sloths, the Small 
Mammal House is full of surprises. Birds, reptiles, 
and mammals live side by side in a tew of the 
building's exhibits. Outside, a cactus garden 
adorns the side of the building facing the Great 
Ape House. 


ELEPHANT HOUSE 

When this building first opened in October 

1939, it housed four girattes, a black rhino, 

Asian and Atrican elephants, and Nile and 

pygmy hippos, as well as Malayan tapirs, huge 

wild cattle called gaur, and Cape buffalo. Now, 
continues on page 7 


animals enjoy larger enclosures, and golden- 
headed lion tamarins climb through the planters 
and across the ledges above the pygmy hippos’ 
indoor exhibit. 


BEAVER VALLEY 

Watch for a variety of wild songbirds around the 
watertall and a surprise dinosaur in this well 
wooded area, where the Zoo’s beavers, white- 
tailed deer, and red wolves live. Travel farther 
down the trail and you will come to the gray 
seals and California sea lions, the bears, and 


finally the Amazonia Exhibit and Science Gallery. 


= Bo Phat A Witp PLace 


One goal of the Zoo as a “biopark” is to 
provide habitat for wild animals and a 
good environment in which people can 
learn about the natural world. The Zoo has 
been carefully landscaped to provide food 
and shelter for a variety of urban wildlife. 
Instead of many large grassy areas, you 
will tind ponds, flowers, berry-bearing 
bushes, and mixed groves of trees. You will 
undoubtedly see some of the Zoo's wild 
residents: tiger swallowtails and monarchs 
visiting rusty-purplish joe-pye-weed 
blossoms, canary-yellow goldtinches prying 
seeds from purple coneflowers, scampering 
chipmunks and gray squirrels of both gray 
and black color phases, wild wood ducks 
mingling with the Zoo's ducks at Wetlands, 
and a variety of hawks and woodpeckers. 
In spring and summer, hundreds of black 
crowned nightherons nest in the trees 
around the Bird House and Wetlands 
Exhibit. White-tailed deer regularly wander 
into the Zoo in the early hours trom 
adjacent Rock Creek Park. 


STRANGE NAMES Gor You StumPED? HERE's Het! 


(Illustrations are not to scale.) 


opaty 


AA 
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caiman: South American crocodile cousin. (Behind Reptile 
Discovery Center.] 


gharial: [hin-snouted, fish-eating crocodilians trom India and 
Bangladesh. (Reptile Discovery Center.) 


mata mata: A large, bizarrelooking South American turtle. 
(Reptile Discovery Center.]} 


bongo: A large striped African antelope with long, curved 
horns. (Near Visitor Center; shares exhibit with Marabou 


storks. ] 


hammerkop: VWedgeshaped “hammer head" gives this 
Atrican wading bird its name. (Bird House.] 


garganey: Migratory Old World duck. (Wetlands Exhibit] 


seriema: Tall longegged bird of southern South America. 
(Behind Bird House.} 


kori bustard: An African grassland bird, one of the 
heaviest flying birds. (Behind Bird House.] 


iwi: A small scarlet, black, and white forest bird from 


Hawaii. (Bird House.) 
nene: Hawaii's state bird, a native goose. (VVetlands Exhibit.} 


screamer: Primitive duck relative, native to South America. 


(Wetlands Exhibit.) 
smew: Black-and-white Eurasian duck. (Wetlands Exhibit.] 


tapir: A burly, long-nosed relative of horses and rhinos, native 
to Malaysia. (Across from Visitor Center; shares exhibit with 
muntjac.} 


muntjac: A small, primitive deer, native to Asia, also called 
a barking deer. 


cusimanse: A kind of mongoose from West Africa. (Small 
Mammal House.] 


mara: Maras look a bit like rabbits but in tact are large 
South American rodents. (Near Gibbon Ridge.) 


kowari: About the size of an eastern chipmunk, these 
carnivorous marsupials with long tails are from Australia. (Small 
Mammal House.} 


saki: A long-haired, long-tailed South American monkey with 
white to reddish markings on its face. (Amazonia.] 
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impressions, however, as has the exhibit’s scarlet macaw, 
Mac. “He can say hello in maybe twenty different 
subtexts,” marvels Smith. “He has these begging, 
pleading hellos, he does a query hello—it’s the same 
thing we do when we walk into a house.” 

Although they work hard out in the exhibit, Amazonia 
keepers find that most of the work is, in fact, behind the 


scenes. “Visitors always ask if Amazonia is a ‘balanced 
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environment,” says Ed Smith. “If it’s at all balanced, 


MINIATURE MONKEYS that’s only because we keep tweaking it.” Keepers not 


The world’s smallest primates, South America’s pygmy 

marmosets would fit comfortably in your hand and their 
babies can cling to just one finger. Look for these tiny and filtering out the fish’s water, they also spend two 
monkeys in the Great Ape House. 


only spend a large portion of their time cleaning tanks 


hours every morning hosing off Amazonia’s plants to rid 


them of insect pests, and 
they regularly prune tree 
WORD HIND limbs to keep the plants 


from overcrowding. 


Te ag OO Mae ee Ce Gs eae De te es ae il au 

ee ee ee ee Careful attention is 

Ae Boo Eek es ee lavished upon the foliage 

to CS ee eet ee because pesticides and 

He a he eee ae ip aid herbicides, which would 

He hes RC ee ge ae likely harm the animals, 

yada |S igi Goa fear Daa = eae * Gate oie) eae ace eet cannot be used. Keepers 

Ee hae ee RR ee Ge Meee en ie aie (oem also monitor the animals’ eating patterns and behavior, 

Pa gay Cae ONE AG Oa se Mos ae making sure to keep the entire Amazonia staff up to date 

Sh ISS (| ae Me er Lee eee by leaving notes about individual animals on a large dry- 

Me ee eee Oe URS dere a a ee erase board. 

ee ee ree oc Amazonia keepers may be out in the open, right there 
for visitors to watch and question and learn from, but 

Find these animals with strange names: they are also there in the background, doing what 

BONGO WI NNENE keepers always do—making sure everything runs 

CAIMAN KORI BUSTARD SAK smoothly and seamlessly, making it seem as if there were 

CUSIMANSE KOWAR! SCREAMER no planning at all, so that both Zoo animals and Zoo 

del easily ah beak ieeak ie visitors can fully enjoy Amazonia. 

GHARIAL MATA MATA SMEW a mee 

HAMMERKOP MUNTJAC TAPIR 


Photos for this issue of Do The Zoo '97 by Jessie Cohen/NZP. 
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Courtesy of the San Heritage Centre, University of the Witwatersrand. 


Once the sole human inhabitants of southern Africa, San Bushmen shared their dusty home with varied wildlife, including herds of 
rhebok, like the ones painted here. 


metric shapes and signs mark the rock 
face: lines, dots, zigzags, wedges, triangu- 
lar shapes, and hand prints. Are these 
marks mere slips of the hand, or some- 
thing more? The range of explanations for 
these enigmatic forms—a primitive form 
of writing, calendar markings, drawings 
of genitalia—conveys just how difficult it 
is for us to make sense of cave art. One 
common explanation is that these forms 
acted as a magical means of controlling 
animals. In this view, lines drawn to look 
like traps may have been used to ensure 
success in hunting. The paint-dipped hand 
prints, not unlike a child’s finger-painting, 
also may have served some sort of magical 
purpose or acted as an unforgeable signa- 
ture. 

Human figures are extremely rare in all 
Upper Paleolithic cave art, and no one is 
sure why artists abstained from self-repre- 
sentation. Perhaps, if the art was inherent- 
ly magic, the artist was wary of turning a 
spell on himself. While human figures are 
scarce, human features were sometimes 
rendered on the rock face as part of the 


anatomy of half-man, half-beast figures. 
These odd hybrids are loosely analogous 
to the centaurs of classical mythology, 
with human postures and animal attribut- 
es such as hooves or tails. The antlered 
Sorcerer from a cave in Trois Freres in 
France is a fascinating example of a hy- 
brid subject. The monstrous shape has the 
antlers of a reindeer, the beard of a bison 
or a man, the tail of a horse, and the paws 
of a bear. At one moment it looks like a 
costumed ritual dancer; at another, a 
hunter stalking in disguise. Many re- 
searchers have speculated that these semi- 
human creatures are magicians or 
sorcerers (hence the name of the figure at 
Trois Freres) or even gods from ancient 
ceremonies. 


me hy oy oy oy 


We are used to our art having an order, 
from the eye-level placement of paintings 
in a gallery to the uniformed guards in a 
museum. Yet unlike the structured way in 
which we view art today, the animals on 
cavern walls appear to be without any 


semblance of organization and are cer- 
tainly not framed. They seem arbitrarily, 
almost chaotically, placed, layers of scat- 
tered, superimposed animals running over 
and into each other in a stampede of 
horns and hooves. While it has been sug- 
gested that the animals were arranged in a 
definite order meant to convey the artist’s 
preference for certain species, the strata 
may also indicate later additions to the 
walls in the days before paint remover or 
whitewash. And considering the condi- 
tions in which these artists worked—com- 
plete darkness illuminated in only small 
patches by primitive stone lamps, com- 
pared with the enveloping glow of today’s 
ubiquitous artificial light—it would have 
been very difficult for a Paleolithic artist 
to precisely align images and step back to 
view his “canvas.” 

However much we do not understand 
about the Cro-Magnon, this much is cer- 
tain: The Stone Age world was defined by 
animals. Paleolithic man hunted animals, 
depended on them to sustain life, and 
used them as the primary subject of his 
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Without academically trained priests, doctors, or social workers, 


shamanic characters, each with its own distinctive head type. 


art. The artist took a great deal of time 
delineating his animal subjects; even view- 
ers of cave art today, 30,000 years later, 
rarely need to question the species, sex, or 
age. (Identification is facilitated further by 
the fact that although the animals are al- 
most always portrayed in profile, certain 
features such as horns, antlers, or hooves 
are drawn in three-quarter perspective for 
a complete transcription.) While an inti- 
mate knowledge of animal species and 
anatomy is not surprising in a primeval 
hunting culture, it has been suggested that 
this accuracy resulted from artists’ using 
dead animals as models. Limp, relaxed 
bodies; tight, close-fitting legs (which 
seem incongruous on a standing beast); 
and hanging tongues are possible evidence 
of the use of these “still-life” prototypes. 
Dead in a cave or alive in a memory, ani- 
mal models allowed the artists to create a 
realistic, even breathtaking, Paleolithic 
ZOO on cave walls. 

Much of the interpretation of cave art 
involves the mystical and ceremonial sig- 
nificance of animals to early man. No one 
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can be sure what role these images played 
in late Stone Age hunting society, but it is 
probable that they were somehow con- 
nected to ritual. Through visual represen- 
tation, hunter-artists may have tried to 
animate and then control the animals 
around them. Arrow marks on the rock 
near some images suggest a killing ritual 
in which artists tried to slay the animals 
voodoo-like far from the scene of the 
hunt. In the same way that the artists may 
have tried to command animal death, they 
may also have endeavored to govern ani- 
mal life. The depiction of noticeably preg- 
nant animals, such as the pregnant cow 
from Lascaux, suggests that artists tried to 
will the propagation of certain species to 
ensure a steady food supply. If Cro- 
Magnons did imbue animals with some 
supernatural meaning, recent research in 
South Africa may tell us even more about 
the mysticism involved in creating this art. 


Hye ry ry oy oy 


Unlike the spelunking gymnastics required 
to reach the muraled chambers of Lascaux 


ta 


the San relied on shamans for guidance. Shown here are hooved 


and Chauvet, the prehistoric rock paint- 
ings in southern Africa are located in ac- 
cessible rock shelters of mountain ranges. 
Engravings are even easier to spot: They 
are pecked or incised on innumerable 
boulders and rocks across the plains. 
While finding the art may be as easy as 
taking a leisurely walk, dating the paint- 
ings and engravings is far more difficult. 
The lack of organic matter in southern 
African rock art makes radiocarbon dat- 
ing virtually impossible. Sometimes, if a 
portion of a painting has dropped from 
the walls and ceilings of shelters into an 
archaeological deposit, the charcoal in the 
deposit can be given a date. Although this 
technique says more about when the piece 
fell into the deposit than when it was ac- 
tually created, it nevertheless has been im- 
portant in providing the few available 
dates for southern African rock art. The 
method was used to date a piece of rock 
art in southern Namibia to approximately 
27,000 BP, placing this oldest recorded 
San art at roughly the same time as west- 
ern European Upper Paleolithic art. 


Courtesy of the San Heritage Centre, University of the Witwatersrand. 


backs in large sheets. The shed skin, or more properly the slough, 
is eaten by gulls of both species. However, some kelp gulls, only 
in this lagoon, dive on the surfacing whales and use their bills to 
gouge live skin from 
the whales’ backs. 
This <drrves* the 
whales to distrac- 
tion and they sub- 
merge desperately to 
avoid the birds. 
Many whales have 
actually swum 
around the peninsu- 
la to the lagoon on 
the south side where 
the gulls have yet to 
learn this habit. 

It takes 90 min- 
utes by bus over 
gravel roads from 
the port to reach the 
end of the peninsu- 
la, but rich rewards 
awaited natural his- 
tory enthusiasts. 
Among these were 
small herds of gua- 
nacos, the native 
camel from which 
llamas and alpacas 
were domesticated. 
These mammals 
range the length of 
the Andes, extend- 
ing to the pampas of 
Patagonia where the 
landscape is rolling 
with sparse, shrub- 
by vegetation. In the 
rain shadow of the Andes little rain falls and guanacos compete 
with sheep for the scattered forage. The lesser or Darwin’s rhea 
can also be seen easily from the road and a special treat was the 
sighting of the elegant-crested tinamou scurrying along the road’s 
verge. This bantam-sized bird is characteristic of the area. 

The whales had already left for their summer feeding grounds 
at the Antarctic convergence, where the cold water from the ice 
shelves meets the warmer South Atlantic water. However, female 
southern elephant seals had hauled out to molt during one of the 
only two times each year they come ashore at Valdés. The other 


George E. Watson 
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Left: A herd of guanacos, ancestors of domesticated llamas and 
alpacas, grazes on sparse grasses in the rain shadow of the Andes 


Top right: A black oystercatcher combs the algae-crusted rocks 
for seafood. 


Magellanic penguins will walk a mile from the ocean to find 
choice sand dunes in which to nest. 


George E. Watson 
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haul-out took place some months earlier when they returned to 
give birth and then to breed. The large two-ton males migrate 
separately from the cows and had not yet returned. These extra- 
ordinary animals 
dive almost continu- 
ously, not only at 
their feeding 
grounds, but on 
their way to and 
fro. Satellite 
recorders show that 
the males travel far- 
ther vertically than 
they do horizontally 
over nthessecean 
floor. They dive as 
geepras 2,000 iteect 
or more, where they 
feed on fish not gen- 
erally harvested by 
commercial fishers. 
How they find their 
prey is still un- 


Rodolfo Werner 


known. 
: Tourists are not 
-.. allowed on the 


beach for both their 
own protection and 
that of the seals, but 
from: the: beach 
overlook we saw 
the local red shovel- 
er ducks and three 
species of oyster- 
catcher: the black, 
the Magellanic, and 
the American, the 
latter ac migrant 
from North Ameri- 
ca. A dozen neotropical cormorants sunned themselves on the 
rocks and appeared drab compared to their congeners, which we 
would see later in the Beagle Channel: the striking black and 
white imperial shag and the smaller red-faced rock shag. 


Rodolfo Werner 


Meeting the Penguins 
While cruising along the south shore of San José lagoon, we 
stopped at a bird sanctuary consisting of a three-acre domed islet 
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Left: Flocks of Magellanic penguins take to the water in search of 
fish. In turn, they are preyed upon by killer whales at sea and 
foxes on land. 


Top right: Hunting caused southern South America’s seal and sea 
lion populations to crash in the 19th century. Many populations 
have since rebounded. 
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This baby South American sea lion will grow to twice the size of 
its cousin, the California sea lion. 


George E. Watson 
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known as Isla de los Pajaros—Island of the Birds—which was 
about 200 yards offshore. Landing is forbidden but with binocu- 
lars we saw Chilean flamingos along the beach as well as our first 
glimpse of Magellanic penguins, the most common penguin in Ar- 
gentina. In fact, the range of this genus (Spheniscus) extends from 
the Cape of Good Hope in South Africa to Argentina, around the 
tip of the continent up the coast to Peru, and out to the Galapa- 
gos. 

Punto Tombo, about 100 miles south of the Valdés peninsula, 
is Argentina’s largest Magellanic penguin colony with about 
225,000 breeding pairs. The birds’ burrows fill the landward side 


of a long, high ridge of sand dunes that parallel the coast. The 
sandy soil must have the right consistency for the birds to dig 
their nest burrows; soil quality is so crucial for nesting success 
that the penguins must climb over the dunes and walk a mile to 
reach the ocean. 

Among the penguins’ marine predators are orcas (killer whales) 
and during the week before our visit to Valdés six of them were 
patrolling the shore close to the beaches. Our guide had the un- 
forgettable experience of watching 30- to 40-foot-long whales 
hurtle themselves up on the beach to grab young sea lions and 
penguins. Valdés is one of the few places in the world where this 
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Rodolfo Werner 


and Of bashing Plates 


About 200 million years ago Africa and South America broke apart. They are still moving away 
from the mid-Atlantic ridge—each one at about three centimeters per year, or a total of six cen- 
timeters per year from each other. Meanwhile, South America’s west coast has been crashing into 
the Nazca plate, which is still being forced under the continent. This action, called subduction, is 
elevating the Andes along the line of plate contact. About eight million years ago, the rising moun- 
tains blocked the Amazon, which is now believed to have originally flowed into the Pacific from its 
sources in the ancient sandstone highlands of Guiana and eastern Brazil. The huge lake, created by 
the blockage, eventually broke through the old rock and emptied into the Atlantic. 

At South America’s southern tip, however, the Antarctic plate is meeting the continental plate, 
causing the narrow end of the latter to bend to the east. The Beagle Channel and the western part 
of the Straits of Magellan are thus oriented east-west and represent ancient glacial valleys created 
during the great ice ages that started about 100,000 years ago. During the ice ages, so much of the 
world’s water was locked up in the polar ice caps that the sea level was lowered several tens of 
yards. During this period the glaciers carved out today’s channels and fjords. 


—Dawvid Challinor 
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— Martin & Osa Johnson Safari Museum. 


actual lives of the savage men or wild animals than they would be 
if taken in Hollywood. I want to take a picture of Africa that will 
be different. It will be the whole story of a country, its people, 
and its animals, slowly unrolling against a background of magnif- 
icent scenery—wide grassy plains dotted with sparse mimosa 
groves, peaceful wooded hills, rugged, barren mountain ranges, 
rich forests, desolate lava fields, swift rivers, broad sandy beach- 
es...it will show the animals, not hunted and afraid, but natural 
and unaware, untroubled by man.” 

Investors supported the Johnson’s early expeditions. But as 
their fame grew, Martin and Osa largely funded their later trips 
through corporate sponsors and proceeds from their lectures, 
movies, books, and articles. Martin liked to say they invested in 
themselves. 


The Kansas Connection 

The Johnson story begins far from the exotic tropics, in Kansas. 
Although born in Rockford, Illinois, in 1884, Martin spent his 
youth in the Kansas communities of Lincoln and Independence. 
His father, John Johnson, operated a combination book store and 
jewelry shop. Papa Johnson’s dream of his son taking over the 
business was never realized, due in part to his purchase of an 
Eastman-Kodak franchise. Photography sparked the young John- 
son’s imagination, and with access to cameras, photographic sup- 
plies, and a darkroom, he became a roving photographer, taking 
penny pictures in southeast Kansas. 

Martin’s life took a dramatic turn in 1906. By this time, he had 
already caught the travel bug, having journeyed through the Unit- 
ed States and Europe. When Martin found out that famed travel- 
ers and authors Jack and Charmian London (then aged 30 and 
35, respectively) were building a ship to sail around the world, he 
wrote them an enthusiastic six-page letter. They responded by 
inviting Martin to join them as a cook. Martin’s culinary skills 
left something to be desired, but the young man’s photographic 
talents were not lost on the Londons. From 1907 to 1909, Martin 
sailed on the Snark, which the Londons had named after the 
Lewis Carroll poem. 

Later in 1909, Jack London returned to the United States a very 
sick man, plagued by bouts of malaria, intestinal fistula, skin ul- 
cers, and nutritional deficiencies. This ended the “around the 
world” trip in the South Seas. Martin returned to Independence, 
Kansas, with pictures, film, objects, and stories—props that soon 
became vital tools used in Martin’s newly launched career as a 
travelogue lecturer. On his first tour, his programs rotated 
through five southeast Kansas towns from 1909 to 1910. 


Osa and the South Seas 
Born in Chanute, Kansas, in 1894, Osa Leighty led an ordinary 
settled life until she met Martin Johnson. She learned domestic 
skills from her mother and grandmother. Her father taught her to 
hunt, fish, and garden. And her aunt, Minnie Thomas, a cigar- 
smoking circus bareback rider, provided inspiration for the aspir- 
ing performer. Osa too entertained crowds, though she channeled 
her energy into more musical pursuits. An indifferent student, she 
far preferred singing at school functions to doing homework. 
Martin and Osa were introduced by Osa’s best friend Gail Peri- 
go in 1910. Gail, who worked with Martin, recommended an 
arranged meeting between the two. Despite disliking Martin’s lec- 
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tures, Osa agreed to the meeting. They were instantly attracted to 
each other. For Osa, Martin represented an acclaimed world trav- 
eler with similar Midwest values and manners. To Martin, Osa 
was attractive, charming, and adventuresome, with solid values— 
all he wanted in a wife. On May 15, about a month after meeting, 
they eloped and began a long journey together. 

From 1910 to 1917, the Johnsons traveled the United States 
and Canada, presenting their lecture program “Martin E. John- 
son’s Travelogues,” among other titles. They also spent several 
seasons on the vaudeville Orpheum Circuit, sharing bills with 
Will Rogers, W.C. Fields, and other notable vaudevillians of the 
time. While this work did not bring the Johnsons wide recogni- 
tion, it helped them better understand the entertainment business 
and secure important contacts for backing their proposed travel 
and filming plans. 

In 1917, Martin and Osa departed on a South Seas adventure. 
With the help of friends, they had raised enough money to finance 
a nine-month trip through the New Hebrides (Vanuatu) and 
Solomon Islands. The highlight of the trip was a brief, but har- 
rowing, encounter with a tribe called the Big Nambas of northern 
Malekula. Martin’s determination to film their powerful chief Ni- 
hapat overrode caution and the Johnsons allowed themselves to 
be led into the hill forests of the island. Once the Johnsons met 
Nihapat, the Big Nambas barred them from leaving. To this day, 
no one knows if the tribe meant the Johnsons any harm. 
Nonetheless, the timely arrival of a British gunboat in a bay near 
the forest allowed them to escape with some exceptional footage 
and a great story of capture by “cannibals.” This adventure in- 
spired the feature film Cannibals of the South Seas (1918). 

The Johnsons returned to Malekula in 1919 to film the Big 
Nambas once again. However, this time they brought along 26 
armed Melanesians. But what really disarmed the Big Nambas 
was watching themselves in Cannibals of the South Seas, a rather 
dramatic event that the Johnsons also filmed. This interaction was 
apparently the first time ethnographic filmmakers shared their 
work with their subjects and received their comments. Such 
screenings are common practice today. Martin and Osa capped 
off their trip in 1920 with visits to British North Borneo (now 
Sabah) and a sailing expedition up the coast of East Africa. After 
returning home, they released the features Jungle Adventures 
(1921) and Headhunters of the South Seas (1922). 


On to Africa 
Through their friendship with famous naturalist Carl Akeley, the 
Johnsons embarked on the African safaris for which they are best 
remembered. They developed a deep love for the land, people, 
and animals of East Africa, and worked hard to produce work 
that would convey their passion to their audiences. They soon be- 
came household names in America and enjoyed fame worldwide, 
their films and books translated into numerous languages. 
Although products of their times—prone to using words like 
“savage” to describe a native islander and as likely to carry a gun 
as a camera—the Johnsons were progressive in their outlook on 
the animals they stalked. Many consider them among the earliest 
protectors of African wildlife, and claim they were instrumental 
in debunking the stereotype of Africa as the “Dark Continent.” 
They brought back images of a tranquil, beautiful land and in- 
spired many to visit Africa. As Mark C. Reed, director of the 
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—Martin & Osa Johnson Safari Museum. 


Roadrunner pairs remain together for years. During the early 
spring, after courtship and mating, the female, with some help 
from her mate, builds a nest of twigs in the crotch of a short tree 
or a clump of cacti. The male spends much of his time shuttling 
back and forth, collecting twigs for the female. The nest is lined 
with a variety of objects, including snake skin, cow patties, and 
the pods of mesquite. Roadrunners usually lay between three and 
six eggs, which the female and male take turns incubating. Rarely, 
nests contain nine or more eggs. What may first appear to be an 
unusually large clutch is probably a rare case of two females lay- 
ing eggs in the same nest. 

Once the young are born, both parents dote upon them. Adults 
often bring horned lizards and other daunting tidbits to their 
nestlings and shove them down their throats. But if the chick 
struggles, a parent takes out the dead prey and tries it on another 
nestling. If that doesn’t work, the adult roadrunner takes the food 
for itself. 

Although a highly visible part of the arid Southwest, the greater 
roadrunner is not an abundant bird. Over much of its range it 1s 
rather thinly distributed in dry habitats including desert, brush, 
and thickets. Geographically, though, the roadrunner’s range is 
impressive, and it has been expanding in recent years, probably 
due in part to an increase in overgrazed, cleared areas that pro- 
vide plenty of shrubby cover. The greater roadrunner is found 
from California east to western Louisiana and Arkansas, north to 
the lowlands of Colorado and Nevada, and south to southern 
Mexico, where its closest relative, the lesser roadrunner (Geococ- 
cyx velox), takes over and occurs south to Nicaragua. 


—Howard Youth 


Visit www.itr.gc/~mario/roadrunner.htm for Web information 
on roadrunners, animated and real. 


© Robert Simpson 
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and back injuries, Osa completed the interrupted lecture circuit. 
She returned to Kenya later that year to act as a technical consul- 
tant for the filming of the classic movie Stanley and Livingstone 
(1939): 

Following Martin’s death, Osa did most of her writing, includ- 
ing I Married Adventure (1940, republished in 1989 and 1997) 
and Bride in the Solomons (1944). Osa also made various silent 
lecture films, such as African Paradise (1941), which she took 
around the country and narrated. She also supplied narration and 
footage for the 1950s television series Osa Johnson’s Big Game 
Hunt. 

The success of I Married Adventure resulted in a Columbia Pic- 
tures feature by the same name in 1940. Studio shots with Osa 
playing herself and a less-than-convincing stand-in for Martin 
were used with actual Johnson footage to tell their story. The 
movie was popular, despite the panning it received from critics. 

After 1937, Osa never returned to Africa. She was briefly mar- 
ried to manager/agent Clark Getts, but she could not find another 
Martin. Without Martin’s influence, alcoholism took a toll on her 
career and health. In the years that followed, she did lecture and 
appear on television, but her work mostly reflected her and Mar- 
tin’s earlier years. On January 7, 1953, Osa died of a heart attack. 

Because the Johnsons’ films and photographs represent some of 
the earliest and best quality images of our natural world, they 
continue to be used in documentary programs in the U.S. and 
abroad. It is remarkable that their work continues to educate peo- 
ple about wildlife conservation issues—more than a half-century 
after their travels. According to Bill Toone, director of conserva- 
tion at the San Diego Zoo, “They inspired literally generations of 
zoo biologists and the pictures and films that the Johnsons left be- 
hind are a picture of a world that we don’t have an opportunity 
to go out and see anymore.” 


Conrad G. Froehlich earned an M.A. in Anthropology from 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), and has been the director of 
the Martin and Osa Johnson Safari Museum since 1989. 


A LASTING LEGACY 
A number of large U.S. institutions maintain significant Johnson 
archives, including the Library of Congress, the American Muse- 
um of Natural History, the Museum of Modern Art, the Interna- 
tional Museum of Photography (George Eastman House), the 
American Heritage Center (University of Wyoming), and the 
UCLA Film and Television Archive. 

However, the Martin and Osa Johnson Safari Museum, in 
Osa’s hometown of Chanute, Kansas, is the only museum primar- 
ily dedicated to the lives and work of this intrepid couple. Within 
the museum’s collection are about 10,000 Johnson photographs. 
In addition to the world’s largest Johnson archive, the museum 
also houses the Imperato African Gallery, Selsor Art Gallery, 
Henshall Archives, and Stott Explorers Library, which includes 
10,000 volumes of natural history and exploration subjects. 

For more information, contact the Martin and Osa Johnson Sa- 
fari Museum at 111 N. Lincoln Avenue, Chanute, Kansas 66720, 
or call 316.431.2730. 


Jessie Cohen/NZP 
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Wolf Talk 

Mexican wolves are still howling thanks to the efforts of Wolf 
Haven International, a wolf sanctuary and education center in 
Tenino, Washington. Join a conservationist from Wolf Haven 
to discuss the Mexican Wolf conservation and recovery pro- 
gram on August 14 at 7:30 p.m. in the Visitor Center Audito- 
rium. Admission is free, but RSVP at 202.673.4801 or e-mail 
nzpem053@sivm.si.edu 


Zoo Babies 

Visitors to the Zoo over the summer may want to head to the 
Elephant House to welcome one of the Zoo’s newest planned 
arrivals, a Masai giraffe calf (Giraffa camelopardalis tippel- 
skirc). After a 14-month pregnancy, Griff, a 15-year-old fe- 
male, was expected to deliver sometime in early- to mid- July. 
If all goes well, this will be her fifth calf and the 43rd giraffe 
to be born at the zoo. 

The Reptile House, with the aid of 
an incubator, is hoping to hatch a 
Cuban crocodile (Crocodylus rhomb- 
ifer) egg sometime in August, which is 
great news for this seriously endan- 
gered species. Due to hunting and in- 
creasing sugarcane production 
(displacing wetlands) in its native 
Cuba, the numbers of this species in the 
wild have become dangerously low. The role of zoos in main- 
taining the numbers of Cuban crocodiles, through breeding 
projects, is increasingly vital. Other new arrivals to watch out 
for in the Reptile House are a green tree python (Chondropy- 
thon viridis), born on May 2nd, and Australian snake-necked 
turtles (Chelodina longicollis), which are hatching almost 
every month. 

April showers brought more than just May flowers to the 
Small Mammal House in the form of a baby bushbaby (Gala- 
go senegalensis), born on May 9th. A little creature with huge 
eyes, the bushbaby originates from the open woodlands, 
scrub, and wooded savannas of central and southern Africa 
and weighs approximately 0.8 ounces at birth. Baby acouchis 
(Myoprocta pratti) were born in late April. These furry-bot- 
tomed rodents belong to the family Dasyproctidae—from the 
Greek dasus meaning hairy, and proktos meaning rump. 
When fighting, the thick hair in this area becomes erect as a 


defense mechanism. Keep an eye out for infant marmosets, 
both pygmy (Callithrix pygmaea) and white-fronted (Cal- 
lithrix geoffroyi), which were due some time in early summer. 

The Bird House has also been busy and is expecting eggs to 
hatch from a variety of colorful species over the next few 
weeks. These include a flamingo (Phoenicopterus ruber) egg, 
eggs from a golden-breasted starling (Cosmopsarus regius), a 
boat-billed heron (Cochlearius cochlearius), and a blue- 
crowned hanging parrot (Loriculus galgulus). 


FONZ Wildlife Art Festival 

September 18, 19, 20, 21 

September is a great time to visit the Zoo. The long hot sum- 
mer is drawing to a close and the enormous crowds of 
tourists begin to disappear. An added incentive is Friends of 
the National Zoo’s annual Wildlife Art Festival. This in- 
creasingly popular four-day celebration of wildlife in art is 
now in its third year and is the perfect opportunity for any 
wildlife enthusiast to experience her or his favorite subjects in 
the form of paintings, sculpture, photography, carving, and 
fine crafts. Art classes, demonstrations, and the chance to 
view and buy the works of the 90 exhibiting artists make this 
an event not to be missed. The festival kicks off on September 
18 with an evening Preview Party and Quick-Draw Auction 
giving guests an exclusive chance to meet some the festival’s 
finest artists while previewing and purchasing their works. 


Thursday, September 18 
Evening Preview Party and Quick-Draw Auction (Kennedy- 
Warren Ballroom; tickets required) 


Friday, September 19 
Art Workshops, Lectures, and Demonstrations (free) 


Saturday and Sunday, 

September 20 and 21 

Exhibition and Sale (free; 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 

Artists’ booths will line the Zoo’s Olmsted Walk, with the 
artists on hand to discuss their work. Kids can create their 
own masterpieces at the Kids’ Creation Station. 


For more information and to order Preview Party tickets, call 
202.673.4613. 
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This year’s roundup of beach books is 
particularly appropriate—most of them 
have coastal settings. So even if you're 
stuck at home, you can let one of these 
books take you on vacation for a few 
hours. 
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Naked Came the Manatee. 
1996. Carl Hiaasen, et al. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
201 pp. clothbound, $22.95. 


Naked Came the 
Manatee is an im- 
mensely silly mys- 
tery that should be 
on the top of any 
vacationer’s stack. 
If this tale doesn’t 
take your mind off 
work, nothing will. Set in Miami, 
this comic thriller was serially written 
by 13 noted Florida writers, who each 
wrote one chapter that had to further 
the story created by the earlier writers. 
Pulitzer Prize-winning humorist Dave 
Barry wrote the hilarious, challenging 
first chapter and introduced a character 
that probably gave the subsequent writ- 
ers fits: a manatee named, in unmistak- 
able Barry style, Booger. It is Booger 
who gives Naked Came the Manatee its 
environmental theme. Life in Biscayne 
Bay is hell for a manatee. Booger swims 
in polluted water, is mangled by speed- 
boat propellers, and tangled in careless- 
ly discarded fishing nets, all real threats 
to real Florida manatees. But added to 
all this are concerted attempts to shoot 
him by the wacko villains who populate 
this story. Wondering whether Booger 
will survive will keep you turning the 
pages—that, and trying to follow the 
convoluted trail of a severed head with 
an uncanny resemblance to Fidel Cas- 
tro. 


Endangered Species. 

1997. Nevada Barr. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
306 pp. clothbound, $22.95. 


Park ranger Anna 
Pigeon is on fire 
detail at Georgia’s 
Cumberland Is- 
land National 
Seashore but her 
only chance to 
douse any flames 
comes when a pl- 
lot with a shady past and the island’s 
only drug enforcement agent crash-land 
in a steamy palmetto thicket. Sabotage 
clearly caused the deadly crash, and 
Anna, unhappy with the official investi- 
gation, starts her own search for the 
truth. Suspects are as thick as the sum- 
mer’s humid air; possible motives as di- 
verse as the island’s wildlife; and soon, 
thanks to her solo sleuthing, Anna’s life 
and career are as endangered as the sea 
turtles nesting on the beach. The sus- 
pense builds to a thrilling—and surpris- 
ing—conclusion as Anna discovers a 
skeleton in just about everyone’s closet, 
even the one person you least suspect. 
Nevada Barr writes with her usual au- 
thority about the insular world of the 
Park Service and the cast of characters 
who work for it and who hang out on 
its edges, from bureaucratic secretaries 
and supervisors to genteel volunteers 
and half-mad biologists. She also beau- 
tifully describes the natural world. 
Reading Endangered Species, you really 
feel the heat, hear the whine of mosqui- 
toes, savor long ocean swims, and see 
ghost crabs scuttling across the sand. 
All in all, a great read. 


Captiva. 
1996. Randy Wayne White. 

Berkley Prime Crime/Berkley Publishing 
Corp., New York. 

319 pp. paperback, $5.99. 


In Captiva, an impending ban on com- 
mercial net fishing tears apart a small 
community when the net fishers blame 
the sport fishers for literally ending their 
way of life on Florida’s Sanibel and 
Captiva islands. When this conflict 
leads to murder, government agent 
turned marine biologist Doc Ford finds 
himself in dangerous waters. At once a 
target and a suspect, Ford must search 
for the real murderer while both the net 
fishers and sports fishers close their sep- 
arate ranks to conceal the truth. Further 
clouding the issue is Ford’s infatuation 
with an intriguingly off-beat woman 
who sees her and the island communi- 
ty’s future not in fishing but in tourism. 
But finally tracking down the villain 
takes Ford from Florida to Sumatra, 
where only his long-suppressed agent 
mentality can save him. Randy Wayne 
White is a superb writer about nature. 
His depiction of the conflicts between 
different fishing interests and developers 
is right out of real life—apart from be- 
ing a writer, White is a Florida fishing 
guide—and he manages to wrap envi- 
ronmental education in a thrilling pack- 
age populated by fascinating characters. 
I discovered Captiva first, although it is 
actually the fourth in White’s Doc Ford 
series. I’m looking forward to starting 
from the beginning. 


Black Leopard. 

1997. Steven Voien. 

Borzoi Books/Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York. 

287 pp. clothbound, $23.00. 


The fictional West 
African country of 
Tere Dramantee 
is no place for a 
vacation, or for 
American field bi- 
ologist David 
Trowbridge, 
whose pioneer- 
ing study of rainforest leopards is 
interrupted first by a bloody massacre 
and then by violent political mayhem. 
Even living together in a remote nation- 
al park, professional rivalry kept Trow- 
bridge and prickly French primatologist 
Jean Luc at loggerheads. But when Jean 
Luc and his team are murdered, Trow- 
bridge is determined to find out who 
did it and why. Was it the elephant 
poachers Jean Luc had declared war on, 
the loggers chipping away the edges of 
the rainforest park Jean Luc loved, or 
someone with even more sinister goals? 
While Trowbridge searches for an- 
swers—and tries desperately to finish 
his leopard study—he finds himself on 
center stage in a drama of official cor- 
ruption whose last act is slated to be 
death for the rainforest park and its 
wild residents. With Black Leopard and 
his previous novel, In a High and Lone- 
ly Place, Voien has created a new cate- 
gory—the environmental-political 
thriller—that offers a glimpse into the 
increasingly high-stakes battles being 
fought around the world to save the last 
patches of nature. 


Shooting at Loons. 

1995. Margaret Maron. 

The Mysterious Press/Warner Books, 
Inc., New York. 

241 pp. paperback, $5.50. 


North Carolina’s beautiful Outer Banks 
is the setting for Shooting at Loons, 
which features unorthodox judge-cum- 
sleuth Deborah Knott. Not unlike Cap- 
tiva, in Shooting at Loons conflicts 
between fishermen trying to preserve 
their centuries-old way of life, environ- 
mentalists trying to preserve unspoiled 
seashore, and developers trying to make 
fortunes in beachfront property erupt 
into murder. When Knott discovers the 
first body, her working vacation turns 
into a murder investigation, and she 
stands a good chance of becoming a vic- 
tim in this emotional environmental 
war. The author knows North Carolina 
and its varied communities well. She 
paints as colorful and convincing a pic- 
ture of the yacht club set as she does of 
the struggling fishing families, and deft- 
ly exposes the clash of values that pro- 
vides so many of her characters with a 
motive for murder. Reading this book 
at the beach, you might people-watch 
with a new perspective. 


—Susan Lumpkin 
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GOOD NEWS... 
Now as cars streak across Florida’s State Road 46, animals 
can travel in a wildlife tunnel beneath a raised stretch of this 
busy highway toll free. The underpass, opened three years 
ago, is an experimental one-million-dollar wildlife crossing 
designed to prevent animals from becoming roadkills. Twen- 
ty-four feet wide and 48 feet long, the tunnel cuts through 
bear habitat near Orlando, providing safe passage for part of 
the state’s threatened black bear population (now at a paltry 
1,250). The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
reports, thanks to infrared flash cameras in the tunnel, that at 
least five bears have used the underpass, as well as a veritable 
Noah’s Ark of deer, coyotes, opossums, armadillos, snakes, 
and turtles. And not one bear has been killed since the tunnel 
was built. On State Road 29 in southern Florida, a total of 45 
similar crossings have also been effective in reducing panther 
roadkills. Florida’s panthers are among the most endangered 
animals in North America; fewer than 50 still roam the wilds 
of south Florida. According to Tom Logan of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, all of the crossings 
have been successful and the state plans to construct more in 
the future. 

—From Wildlife Conservation, April 1997, and The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


... BAD NEWS 
Europeans are hearing even fewer turtle doves (Streptopelia 
turtur) coo this summer. This bird of Christmas lore is a sum- 
mer migrant, leaving Europe in early autumn for warmer 
weather in sub-Saharan Africa, and returning in late spring. It 
is during this long return flight that turtle doves are in the 
most danger. As they fly over the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, doves are shot and netted for sport and food in enor- 
mous numbers. French and European laws, as well as a 
European Community Bird Directive, prohibit hunting of 
doves during their spring journey home. Nevertheless, illegal 
hunting continues, significantly threatening populations. 
Birdlife International’s partner in France campaigns in the 
country each year against turtle dove poaching. Now they 
are planning to go one step further by taking the French Gov- 
ernment to court for failing to uphold the law. 

—From Oryx, January 1997 and World Birdwatch, Sep- 
tember 1996 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? , 

Echidnas, or spiny anteaters (Tachyglossus aculeatus), don’t 
waste any time eating. They are part of the Tachyglossidae 
family from the Greek takhus for fast and glossa for tongue. 
Echidnas never develop teeth. Instead, they let their quicksil- 
ver tongues do all the work. Well-lubricated and sticky, echid- 
na tongues are perfect for snatching the termites and ants that 
comprise the bulk of the animal’s diet. A pad of horny spines 
on the back of the tongue and on the palate grind the food. 
The echidna’s tongue may not fully explain the animal’s sci- 
entific and common names, however. Aculeatus is from the 
Latin aculeus meaning sting, or point, and echidna is Greek 
for viper. The echidna, like the platypus and certain shrews, is 
a venomous mammal. Males are equipped with a venom duct 
and gland that connect to a spur on the back of the ankle. 
Strangely, though, these poison ducts and glands are not func- 
tional—the vestiges of a venom system that may have origi- 
nated as a defense against predators long since extinct. 


MATH, SCIENCE, ENGLISH, HISTORY... WILDLIFE? © /° 7 ) 

In a country where rhinoceros horns and tiger bones are ille- 
gally peddled and prescribed, China’s classrooms may prove 
the best place to instill a conservation ethic. A pilot wildlife 
and environmental studies program facilitated by the Wildlife 
Conservation Society is now part of the Yunnan province 
school curriculum, covering everything from pollution and 
habitat destruction to poaching and even cultural history. 
One goal of the program is to stop the trade in endangered 
species by asking students to re-examine the traditional Chi- 
nese appetite for wildlife medicines, and by teaching them its 
devastating effect on wildlife populations. Impressed by the 


~ experiment’s success in Yunnan province, education officials 


are considering its expansion into other areas as well. China is 
home to endangered species such as the giant panda, the gold- 
en monkey, the tiger, and the Asian elephant. In educating its 
youth, China may be taking the first step toward a more eco- 
logically balanced future. 

—From Wildlife Conservation, February 1997 


—Janeen Renaghan 
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1 WILDLIFE ART FESTIVAL 


SEPTEMBER 18 THRU 21, 1907 


Tyger! Tyger! © Terry Isaac, 1997. Photo courtesy of Mill Pond Press. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
Evening Preview Party & Quick- 
Draw Auction (Tickets Required 


Kennedy-Warren Ballroom— 
Adjacent to the National Zoo 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
Art Wor eshops, Lectures, 


Demonstrations (Free Admission 


At the Zoo 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 & 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

Art Exhibition & Sa e, 
Entertainment, Children’s Creation 
Station, Ethnic Food Bazaar (Free 
Admission 


At the Zoo 


OR MORE INFORMATION, OR FOR PREVIEW PagTy Tickets, CALL 202.673.4613. 
HOR SPECIAL WEEKEND BENEFACTOR PRIVILEGES, CALL 202.673.0270. 


A portion of proceeds benefit the Zoo's endangered species education and conservation programs. 
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